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EDITORIALS 


operators of chain stores, supers, and just plain 

retailers, have become somewhat excited over 
attractive profit possibilities in non-food lines. Down 
at the annual convention of the National Association 
of Food Chains at Miami last week, non-foods were 
heralded by many as one means of bolstering the sag- 
ging profit picture in retail food outlets. While his 
opinion is hardly shared by the majority, it should be 
a source of consolation, at least, to readers of this pub- 
lication, that at least one spokesman for the chains 
questioned the value of this new potential. Joseph R. 
Gibbons of the Fisher Brothers Company of Cleveland, 
taking the negative side in a forum on this subject 
though not discounting the attractiveness of non-food 
items, warned chain operators not to neglect its pri- 
mary job—that of selling food. “Primarily”, he said, 
“we are in the business of selling foods, and the vari- 
ous items that historically have gone along with foods. 
The food business is the largest business in the world 
and provides the greatest potential.” 


| ox OLD RELIABLE — As most canners know, 


Mr. Gibbons pointed out that customers buy not 
more than two-thirds of their food supplies from food 
stores. “This means”, he said, “that if we did a total 


volume of $20 million, there is an additional $10 mil- ° 


lion in food volume which we missed.” He told the 
audience that it would seem far more feasible to try 
to get that additional food business from customers 
contacted regularly, than to go off into the merchan- 
dising of a variety of commodities about which food 
men know nothing, and on which the total volume is 
only a small percentage of the food volume missed. 


The premise of all the activity in non-food lines in 
grocery stores, Mr. Gibbons pointed out, is to increase 
volume and profit margins. That need would not 
exist, he said, if distributors would refrain from foot- 
balling well known and wanted food items, in order 
to gain a competitive advantage. Then, too, he added, 
that when and if these new non-food items become 
established lines, there’s no assurance that they, too, 
will not be subject to reduced margins to attract cus- 
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tomers. “Don’t you see, gentlemen,” he said, “the 
solution to our problem of reduced profit is not in the 
type of merchandise we sell, but in correcting the mer- 
chandising practices that are responsible for the posi- 
tion in which we now find ourselves.” 


While Mr. Gibbons was undoubtedly in the minority, 
there can be no denying his argument. It might also 
be added, that retailers and wholesalers alike, who now 
find their operations severely limited in their inven- 
tory policies, because of the high cost and the multi- 
plicity of products and brands, and who already are 
losing sales because of an out-of-stock position, will 
aggrevate this condition in direct proportion to the 
number of new non-food items added. 


788 CANS—The industry this week owes a vote of 
thanks to “Look” magazine for a feature story point- 
ing up the importance of the tin can to the American 
housewife. That kind of publicity is invaluable, and 
cannot help but win friends and influence people. 
Photo on our front cover, supplied by “Look’’, together 
with another on CMI approved can openers, appears 
in the November 18 issue of the popular magazine, 
which was on the newsstands November 4. 


One more instance of good will to the industry evi- 
denced by the editors of this consumer magazine, is 
contained in the same issue. A feature article on dry 
soups—soups that may be eaten with a fork as well 
as a spoon—calls attention to the advantages of using 
canned soups in preparing this newly rediscovered 
meal-in-a-bowl. 


DO IT NOW—Any canner who sailed through this 
past season without a production hitch, need not 
bother reading our “Technologically Speaking” column 
this week. To all others it is highly recommended. 
Experience is a hard teacher, and it’s many times a 
costly way of getting an education, but it’s far more 
costly to let indecision and a poor memory deprive us 
of the benefits of the knowledge gained thereby. And 
that is one of the most universal weaknesses of human 
nature. Please turn the page and read. 
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START NOW TO ELIMINATE “BOTTLENECKS” 
WHILE THEY’RE FRESH IN MIND 


All bottlenecks are not made of glass. Some are 
created by confusion and poor planning. Many of 
our present day canning plants did not originate via 
the drawing board but like Topsy “just growed”. This 
type of growth is conducive to the formation of pro- 

ee duction bottlenecks although these can be found in well 
is engineered plants as well. 

For most canners the rush is now over and before 
the memories of the packing season start to fade it is 
advisable to sit down and contemplate a few of the 
difficulties and failures of 1952. Where did things go 
amiss?, Where did quality suffer from delay in factory 
handling? Where were spoilage hazards introduced 
through poor planning? Why did costs sky rocket? 
Why did overall plant efficiency diminish? 

This self questioning and the answers that should be 
obtained will give a working basis for improvement in 
1953. It goes without saying that many of these prob- 
lems are closely linked to field operations, as without 
synchronization here, there can be no successful can- 
ning. The effect of weather on the crops is also of 
great importance but this is not yet a controllable 
factor. 


“TIMING” THE EQUIPMENT 


Most canning plants are built with the idea in mind 
of packing one or two seasonal products so the original 
layout is generally found to be adequate for the first 
year or two. Some plants are originally designed to 
pack only one can size, others may be equipped for two 
or more sizes. The retorts and cooling equipment is 
installed to take care of the commodity that requires 
the longest process and cooling cycle. 

After a period of successful operation the canner 
may decide to speed up his filler operation, or to install 
another filling line. Instead of processing at 240°F 
he may utilize a 250°F process and his retort capacity 
is still found adequate. But what about the cooling? 
Unless these facilities are built with a large overload 
iad the processed cans will go into the warehouse 

ot. 
. . If the cans are placed in closed cartons in this con- 
dition thermophilic spoilage may result. Any canner 
that has ever experienced flat sour spoilage will never 
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chance this hazard again. The only way to detect 
most flat sours is to open every can. 

Again, insufficient cooling may result in “swell” 
spoilage from thermophilic anaerobes. Only recently 
one packer suffered a fifteen thousand dollar loss of 
this type. Where lack of water cooling capacity neces- 
sitates air cooling the hot cans may be placed in ricks, 
or “windrowed” in cartons. Both of these procedures 
involve added labor costs from increased handling. 
Quality also suffers, as rapid cooling is necessary to 
preserve the texture, color and flavor of most food- 
products. Labelling and shipping is also delayed, thus 
introducing an added cost factor. 


CAN SIZE PROBLEMS 


With changing living conditions consumer demand 
has forced canners to place a portion of their pack in 
smaller containers, notably the 8 oz. can (211 x 304). 
This has resulted in an excess supply of factory raw 
stock which must be placed in larger cans. Where can- 
ners switch a portion or all of their production into 
No. 10 cans problems of greater magnitude are found. 
This size container requires substantially longer proc- 
essing and cooling periods than small cans. With such 
products as cream style corn and pumpkin the process 
is more than double that of a No. 2 can. In most 
instances canners will make such changes in can sizes 
without increasing the processing and cooling capacity 
of the plant. 

When this is done it is not unusual to find crates of 
sealed cans standing at the entrance to the process 
room, sometimes for more than an hour. This is a 
dangerous practice, particularly for those commodities 
that heat by conduction. All process schedules are 
based upon a definite initial temperature. This is the 
temperature in the can when the process is started not 
the temperature of the food when it is filled into the 
can. The presence of numerous crates of unprocessed 
cans are a danger signal that should be regarded in 
the same manner as a red light at a railroad crossing. 
Under-processing and spoilage may result where such 
practices are in vogue and can be charged directly to 
poor planning. 

Start now with your preparations for the 1953 
packs. Make the changes necessary as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Another canning season is not too far around 
the corner. 
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Washington’s governor, Arthur B. Langlie (second from left) accepts a plaque contain- 


ing the 20 billionth can manufactured to carry Washington and Alaska food products 
to nationwide markets. Presenting the plaque to the governor at Washington Com- 
mercial Canning Week ceremonies in Seattle is C. W. Roberts (second from right), 
Pacific Coast vice president of American Can Company. Taking part in the presenta- 
tion ceremony are Margaret Newgard, Canning Week Queen, who helped make the 
historic container; W. C. Stolk (left), president of American Can; and E. I. Pitkin 
(right), president Northwest Canners Association. 


State of Washington Celebrates 
Commercial Canning Week 


Top leaders of the Northwest’s can- 
ning industry joined with Washington 
agriculutral, fishing, can-making and 
governmental dignitaries at a luncheon in 
Seattle, October 24, to salute the 86-year 
growth of the Evergreen State’s canning 
industry into a $100,000,000-a-year busi- 
ness, and to celebrate the 200th Anni- 
versary of Nicolas Appert, father of 
Canning. 


Feature of the luncheon, which cli- 
maxed Washington Commercial Canning 
Week, was the presentation to Governor 
Arthur B. Langlie of a plaque bearing 
the 20 billionth can manufactured for 
Washington and Alaska food products. 
The can, embedded in a _ transparent 
block, symbolized the contributions of 
the state’s farmers, fishermen, can-mak- 
ers and canners -in making canning 
Washington’s third largest manufactur- 
ing industry. 


The presentation was made by C. W. 
Roberts, vice-president of American Can- 
Company’s Pacific division, in association 
with E. I. Pitkin, president of Northwest 
Canners Association; H. P. Carstensen, 
master, Washington State Grange; I. W. 
Youngquist, vice-president, Washington 
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State Farm Bureau; and V. F. Sutter, 
president, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries. 

Speakers at the luncheon also include 
W. C. Stolk, president, American Can 
Company; Governor Langlie; and Mayor 
Allan Pomeroy of Seattle. 


The speakers recalled the changes and 
growth in Washington commercial can- 
ning since 1866, when Hapgood and 
Hume set up the Northwest’s first can- 
nery at Eagle Cliff, Washington, on the 
Columbia River. 


In 1951, Washington canners packed 
for year-around consumption throughout 
the world almost 13 million cases of 
fruits, vegetables and berries, worth 
more than $55,000,000. That included 
pears, sweet cherries, prunes, asparagus, 
green lima beans, snap beans, beets, 
sweet corn, green peas, cranberries, 
blackberries and raspberries. 


The 1,017,000-case 
valued at $27,312,000. 


It also was noted that the 130 food 
canneries in Washington give employ- 
ment to an average of 10,500 men and 
women annually and provide yearly 
wages of well over $32,000,000. 


fish pack was 
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In his talk, Mr. Stolk pointed out that 
the Washington team of farmer, fisher- 
men, can-maker and canner “offers an 
outstanding example of what people can 
accomplish when permitted to work un- 
fettered in a free and democratic society. 
Working together, these groups have cre- 
ated Washington’s third most important 
manufacturing industry in one of Amer- 
ica’s most progressive and prosperous 
states.” 

After accepting the plaque, Governor 
Langlie called the salute to the Washing- 
ton Commercial Canning industry “a 
symbol of the good life we enjoy here 
in the Northwest and a bright omen of 
still better things to come.” 

“Without canning,” the Governor said, 
“the standard of living here and through- 
out the land would be altered beyond 
recognition.” 


Mr. Pitkin, who spoke on the historical 
development of canning in the state, paid 
tribute to Nicolas Appert—the obscure 
French candy-maker who discovered the 
secret of food preservation nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 


Representing the fishing industry, Mr. 
Sutter stressed the economic importance 
of commercial fishing and fish canning to 
the people of Washington. He noted that 
the industry produces in the state more 
than 85 percent of the total salmon pack 
of the United States. If Alaska’s pack 
is included with that of the U. S. total, 
Washington still produces more than 21 
percent, he said. 


Mr. Carstensen, the state Grange head, 
explained that many changes have oc- 
curred in Washington’s agriculture since 
the fruit and vegetable canning industry 
began to expand around the 1900's. 
“Farmers have learned to conserve their 
soil and to obtain maximum production 
and quality through the use of modern 
scientific methods,” he said. “We have 
increased the number of crops grown in 
the state, and in this respect the canning 
industry has been a great help because 
it has developed markets for many food 
products.” 


Mr. Youngquist, the Farm Bureau 
spokesman, pointed out that when fruits 
and vegetables reach the peak of ripe- 
ness and nutritional goodness, they 
must be harvested and canned immedi- 
ately. “Otherwise, without the can to 
preserve them, those ripened crops with- 
in a very short time would spoil and 
become virtually worthless,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Without the can, indeed, those 


crops wouldn’t have been planted in the es 


first place.” 


NCA’S NORTHWEST BRANCH 
TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the Northwest 
Branch of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation will be held November 14 at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. This is 
the same time and place as the 39th 
Annual Convention of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, 
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Creator Bob White gives us a pre-view of 
the “He Man” he says will appear on a 
full line of frozen foods in the very near 
future. 


WHITE TO PROMOTE 
“HE MAN” BRAND 


He-Man a new trade character and 
brand for a complete line of frozen foods 
to be packed by independent freezers and 
sold through a single national organiza- 
tion is shown above with his creator Bob 
White manager of this new firm which 
will be owned and operated by packers 
located throughout North America. The 
firm will be known as He-Man Foods, 
Inc., with executive offices in Miami 38, 
Florida. Three division offices will be 
established diring 1953. 

The “He-Man” will be portrayed by 
this enterprising All American charac- 
ter designed for appeal to youth and 
adult, male and female. He will appear 
on all He-Man product packaging and 
advertising. According to Mr. White, 
instead of the firm paying royalties for 
a brand character as many food packers 
are doing today, He-Man will be syndi- 
cated in comic strip, radio and television, 
which will earn income for the company. 

To reduce distribution and investment 
costs for distributor, retailer, consumer 
through frequent consolidated shipping, 
and to achieve more effective and com- 
prehensive brand merchandising and ad- 
vertising were reasons given by Mr. 
White for this cooperative packer under- 
taking. He-Man will be operated under 
a national franchise plan as is customary 
with soft drink, bread and other semi- 
perishable grocery service products. 
Packer participation is being determined 
by strategic marketing location and qual- 
ity of product control. 


INSECT CONFERENCE 
AT RUTGERS 


The 9th Annual Conference of Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide and Herbicide dealers, 
sponsored by the College of Agriculture, 
will be held November 17 at Rutgers 
University. 

Dr. Ordway Starnes, Extension Spe- 
cialist in Entomology, is in charge of the 
program, designed to bring dealers up to 
date on new discoveries and recommen- 
dations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—OR SUNDAY NIGHT MUSINGS 
WITH A THOUGHTFUL MESSAGE TO THE SMALL CANNER 


Mr. Edward H. Dunlap, owner and operator of the Plymouth Canning 
Company, Inc. of Plymouth, Indiana, and President of the Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners, Inc., writes us a most complimentary letter RE: our Edi- 
torial of October 27, concerning the need for Canners’ Sales Schools, patterned 
along the lines of the recent school held in Baltimore. 


In addition to the compliments, Mr. Dunlap’s letter contains some excep- 
tionally well expressed thoughts, that merit the attention of readers of this 
publication. 


Here is the letter with, believe it or not, some of the compliments eliminated. 
Others are included to preserve continuity. 


Sunday, October 26, 1951 
Plymouth, Indiana 
Dear Ed: 


When I left the office yesterday I brought home with me your just arrived 
October 27th, to read over the week-end. Many times in the past I, like per- 
haps many others, had the urge to write you words of commendation after 
reading a particular issue, but the urge would give way to inertia and the 
words died aborning. Today, I am following that urge. I refer to the edi- 
torial section of course. It isn’t every day that an intellectual shucking bee 
can be held that will produce a big red ear for every participant like the Sales 
School at Baltimore which you referred to, and it isn’t every day such fine 
objective reporting puts the spotlight on a star performance that could have 
shown instead as the proverbial light under a basket. 


That ol’ Messiah, Massa Jaeger & Corterie, score again, and “no nose like 
your nose” scored with them. Nice going. 


Last year I and several of our mutual friends at Purdue, thought it would 
be a great addition to our annual Canners and Fieldmens Conference held 
there, if we had a Sales School, and with more than ordinary enthusiasm I 
passed the thinking along, but apparently the suggestion didn’t jell. 


A canner produces a product for a consumer that he never sees, who is so 
important to him that he cannot survive without him. This consumer is held 
in such high esteem that the canner devotes is entire life, fortune, and con- 
tinues the study of product technology to please him and hold his favor, and 
yet, he shies away like a bashful bride with her well stocked dowry chest 
from meeting his true love. In that sense, these sales schools sort of begin 
to look like bride schools or lonely hearts counsel bureaus, but seriously, it is 
one heck of a problem to lift ourselves (independent canners) out of the “pro- 
ducers only” category for production has been hammered into us through 
heritage, instinct, which is native to us, and the limitations of our mentors 
along the line to the extent we are inbred instead of purebred. We perhaps 
suspect every stranger in our midst as being the son of the man who sold 
our fathers his first set of lightning rods. 


Your editorial and what I hope it portends, establishes a milestone for 
sure. As you say “‘our hope that sales schools, patterned along these lines, 
will eventually become a regular part of association activity”, indicates the 
probable path of our progress, and progress we must. Perhaps when this is 
common practice areawise, then commodity groups like AIC will be the 
accepted or commonplace, and enjoy a place in common with other services 
a canner deems absolutely essential. That kind of training will foster a long 
range point of view so necessary, causing him to appreciate a fact of canner 
life on another level than one which asks immediate, tangible, and selfish 
return in exchange for his payment of fee or dues. Canned foods can well 
soon be left at the altar if she doesn’t bestir herself out of a narcissism 
psychosis of the present. No fairy godmother is going to wave a wand causing 
to disappear the “fresh and frigid” glamour girls that threaten her position. 
Collective security still appears to the average canner as an implied threat 
to his rugged individualistic superiority and an implication of weakness that, 
if it does exist, the least said about it the better, particularly in mixed 
company. 


Cordially and Sincerely, 
(signed) Ed. H. Dunlap 
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HEINZ ADDRESSES 
ILLINOIS CANNERS 


Fred C. Heinz of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and President of the 
National Canners Association, address- 
ing the Fall Meeting of the Illinois Can- 
ners Association, on November 6, paid 
tribute to Nicolas Appert, father of can- 
ning, and to America’s genius and inven- 
tiveness, which has built the canning 
industry into a great public ser- 
vant. Scientific research within the can- 
ning industry has made it great in this 
country, Mr. Heinz stated. ‘‘Let us never 
forget that the growth of canned foods 
to their present high public acceptance 
and esteem today is the direct result of 
our continuous application of science and 
research to the quality control of their 
production”, he said. 


OHIO CANNERS CONFERENCE 


The 22nd Annual Conference for Can- 
ners, Fieldmen and Growers of Vege- 
table Crops for Processing will be held 
at the Ohio Union, Ohio State Univer- 
sity at Columbus, January 26 and 27, 
1953, according to word from Extension 
Horticulturist E. C. Wittmeyer. 


MARYLAND IFT TO MEET 


The Maryland Section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists will hold its next 
meeting on Friday, November 14, 1952, 
at the Hotel Stafford, Charles & Madi- 
son Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The carefully planned program —a 
symposium on the objective methods of 
measuring quality of foods—will begin 
at 1:00 P.M. and continue through din- 
ner, which is scheduled for 7:00 P.M. 
The following papers are of special in- 
terest to the canning industry: “The 
Peroxidase Test and the Measure of 
Fresh Packed Pickle Quality” by Dr. 
Arthur M. Kaplan, beginning at 3:10; 
the “Dulany Approach to Quality Con- 
trol” by Mr. William J. Hart beginning 
at 4:20; “Objective Methods Used in the 
Fruit Processing Industry” by Mr. J. R. 
Cogley beginning at 4:50; “The Work of 
the IFT Committee on Objective Meth- 
ods” by Dr. B. W. Clarke beginning at 
8:00 P.M.; “Objective Methods for Meas- 
uring Kinesthetic Factors of Quality in 
Foods” by Dr. Amihud Kramer, begin- 
ning at 8:15. 


STOKELY ELECTS 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


B. M. Angell and W. C. Kruger have 
been elected Vice-Presidents of Stokely- 
Van Camp. Mr. Angell is in charge of 
legal and transportation matters, and 
Mr. Kruger in charge of production. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CAMDEN AND GETTYSBURG 
FIELD BUYING OFFICES 
TO BE CLOSED 


Within the next two weeks the Quar- 
termaster Field Buying Offices at Cam- 
den, New Jersey and Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania will be closed. The territory 
handled by Camden will then be covered 
by the Easton, Maryland office, and the 
Gettysburg area by the Baltimore office. 


FRANCIS NOON SUCCEEDS 
JOE KING AT BIRDS-EYE 


Francis Noon, who Has been Field 
Department Supervisor at Birds-Eye, Di- 
vision of General Foods’ Albion plant 
since 1946, became Agricultural Manager 
for the Eastern Production Division of 
the Company on October 13. Mr. Noon 
replaces Joe King, who left the industry 
a short time ago to accept a position 
with the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 


DEWCO GROWERS EQUAL 
LAST YEAR’S TONNAGE 


Despite a not too favorable season, 
growers of tomatoes for the D. E. Wine- 
brenner Company, Inc. of Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, equalled last year’s aver- 
age tonnage mark of 10.85 tons per acre. 
Comparative figures for the 1952 and 
1951 years are as follows: Tons per acre 
10.85 and 10.85; value per ton $30.50 
and $32.00; income per acre $330.86 and 
$347.23. A decrease of about 4 percent 
in No. 1 tomatoes accounted for the drop 
of $16.37 returned per acre to growers. 
43 growers with a total acreage of 109 
acres passed the 10 ton mark, while 3 
growers exceeded the 20 ton mark. 


INVESTIGATE 
REDUCED CANNED FOODS RATES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
by an order in Docket No. 31104 has in- 
stituted an investigation on its own 
motion of proposed reduced commodity 
rates between points in Official Territory 
on canned or preserved food-stuffs in 
carloads. A similar order was issued in 
connection with I. & S. Docket No. 6043 
in which proposed reduced rates on this 
commodity have been suspended. 


Subsequentiy, a further order was en- 
tered in Docket MC-C-1431 instituting 
an investigation into the rates of com- 
mon and contract motor carriers on the 
same commodity and within the same 
territory involved in the suspension of 
the rail rates. All three of these pro- 
ceedings have been joined for hearing be- 
fore the Commission on December 2, 
at Washington, before Examiner Barber. 
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Larry Fritz of St. Clair Foods Company, 
McAllen, Texas, is the new President of 
the Texas Canners Association. Mr. Fritz 
succeeds Van C. Snell, Harlingen. 


MID-ATLANTIC FARM SHOW 


Farm machinery manufacturers, poul- 
try and dairy equipment concerns, com- 
panies representing farm and home serv- 
ices and appliances, and. others whose 
product may be of interest to the canner- 
grower, are planning the first Mid- 
Atlantic Farm Exposition in the Con- 
vention Hall at Atlantic City from 
December 4 to December 9, 1953. 


LOGAN CONTINUES AS 
PRESIDENT OF FOOD CHAINS 


John A. Logan of Washington, D. C., 
continues as President of the National 
Association of Food Chains as a result of 
the election held at the annual meeting 
of the Association in Miami Beach the 
last week in October. 


Other officers elected include: Vice- 
Presidents, G. H. Achenbach; Tanner- 
Brice Company, Vidalia, Georgia; I. S. 
Kramlich, Krambo Food Stores, Ince., 
Appleton, Wisconsin; Duncan Shaw, 
Market Basket, Pasadena, California. 
George L. Clements, President of Jewel 
Tea Company, Chicago, was named 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; 
Henry Schaffer, Schaffer Stores, Inc., 
Schenectady, New York, continues as 
Secretary; and Ralph F. Burkhard, First 
National Stores, Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, steps in as Treasurer. 
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At the Newspaper Food Editors’ Conference in New York City, Sugar Information, Inc., 
sponsored a “Cruise Around Manhattan” for the editors. Dr. Henry B. Hass, President 
of Sugar Information is shown pinning a sugar-cube corsage on Lois Fegan (Harris- 
burg Patriot and Evening News and Jersey Journal.) Looking on is James D. North of 
Western Beet Sugar Producers and Edwin Hughes of The American Sugar Refining 


Company. 


Wisconsin Convention Program 


Convention arrangements and pro- 
gram for the 48th annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association to 
be held at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, on November 10 and 11, were an- 
nounced October 31. 

Committee meetings, Board of Direc- 
tors meeting, and a Past-Presidents’ Din- 
ner will be held on Sunday afternoon 
and evening preceding the convention. 
The committees that will meet are: 
Auditing and Elections Committee con- 
sisting of Kenneth Reuhl of Pardeeville, 
Claude Setser of Brownsville, and Robert 
McEldowney of West Salem; and Reso- 
lutions Committee consisting of R. H. 
Winters of Green Bay, Harry Kaul of 
Markesan, Kurt Kneiske of Sussex, Gor- 
don Lund of Manitowoc, and O. V. Otte- 
son of New Richmond. 

A special feature of this year’s con- 
vention program will be previews of 
three new motion pictures of canning 
operations. On Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 10, at 4:30 P.M., the American 
“Can Company will be host to cocktails 
in the Ball Room preceding the showing 
of its new film “Salute to the Canning 
Industry via The Miracle of Cans”. On 
Tuesday morning, November 11, preced- 
ing the speaking program two new films 
will show pea canning operations at 
Oconomowoc Canning Company plants 
and beet and pea canning operations at 
Clyman Canning Company. We believe 
you will not want to miss these. 

Six hundred tickets for the dinner- 
dance had already been sold by October 
81, indicating convention attendance as 
large as last year. Invitations to the 
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Continent! Can Company cocktail party 
have been sent out with the dinner-dance 
tickets. 


MONDAY NOVEMBER 10 
9:00 A.M.—Registration, Fifth Floor 


10:00 A.M.—Annual Meeting of 
Members, East Room 
Reports on association activities, resolu- 
tions and other business. 


12:30 P.M.—Opening Luncheon, 
Ball Room 

“President’s Greeting’ —M. H. Keil, 
President, Wisconsin Canners Assn. 

“Progress in Canned Foods Nutrition 
Since Appert’s Time’’—Fred C. Heinz, 
President, National Canners Associa- 
tion. 

“Revolution in Agriculture’ —- Louis 
Bromfield, Novelist and Soil Conser- 
vationist. 


4:30 P.M.— Refreshments followed by 
motion picture “Salute to the Canning 
Industry via The Miracle of Cans”, 
courtesy American Can Company — 
Ball Room. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


9:15 A.M.—General Session, East Room 

New motion pictures of pea and beet 
canning, courtesy Oconomowoc Can- 
ning Company and Clyman Canning 
Company. 

“The Plentiful Foods Program—A Serv- 
ice of Agriculture for the Public Wel- 
fare’”—G. Chester Freeman, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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“Is There An Optimum Size Plant in 
the Wisconsin Canning Industry?”— 
Charles W. Miller, Wisconsin whole- 
sale grocer and Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Marquette University. 

“The Human Side of the Migrant Prob- 
lem”—Mrs. Rebecca C. Barton, Direc- 
tor of the Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights. 


12:30 P.M.—Closing Luncheon, 
Ball Room 


“Bread, Butter and Baloney”—Dave Liv- 
ingston, Farm Philosopher. 
Following the luncheon program, the fol- 
lowing meetings are scheduled: 
Associated Independent Canners, 
Parlor A (fourth floor). 
Nationel Kraut Packers Assoc‘ation, 
Room 507. 


6:00 P.M.—Continental Can Co. Cocktail 
Party, East Room 
Admission by written invitation avail- 
able at registration desk or from Con- 
tinental representatives. Party closes 
promptly at 7 o’clock. 


7:00 P.M.—Dinner-Dance, Ball Room 


PROGRAM 
FIFTH ANNUAL FOOD 
PROCESSING CONFERENCE 


Food Science and Technology Division, 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York 


NOVEMBER 12, 1952 
9:30 A.M.—Registration 


10:00 A.M.—Introductory Remarks — 
D. B. HAND 


10:30 A.M.—Bacterial Growth at Low 
Temperatures—G,. J. HUCKER 

10:50 A.M.—Processing Apple Slices— 
R. L. LABELLE 


11:10 A.M.—Acid and Peroxide Forma- 
tion in Raw Frozen Vegetables — 
A. C. WAGENKNECHT 

11:30 A.M.— Measurement of Mold in 
Raspberries—K. H. STEINKRAUS 


12:00 M.—Luncheon—Trinity Church 

The Commercial Application of the 

Martin Aseptic Canning System — 

W. M. Parry, Sales Manager, W. F. 

and John Barnes Company, Rockford, 

Illinois. 

:30 P.M.—Laboratory Visits 

:30 P.M.—Changes Occurring During 

Pickle Fermentation—C. S. PEDERSON 

3:00 P.M.—Manufacturing Better To- 
mato Juice—D. B. HAND 

3:30 P.M.—Intermission for Introduc- 
tion of New Type Grape Juice 

3:45 P.M.— Factors Causing Cherry 
Scald—J. C. Moyer 

4:15 P.M.—Group Discussion — JOHN 
C. HEMINGWAY, President, New York 
State Canners and Freezers Associa- 
tion, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

5:30 P.M.—Dinner—Seneca Hotel 
How Research Benefits Food Indus- 
try—BERTON S. CLARK, Scientific Di- 
rector, American Can Company, May- 
wood, IIl. 
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“LOOK” HIGHLIGHTS 
USE OF CANS 


In a pictorial feature of the issue re- 
leased Tuesday, November 4, the maga- 
zine “Look”, points to the broad accep- 
tance of canned foods in the average 
American diet. The issue also acquaints 
the housewife with the features of the 
various can openers approved by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. 


Last year, says the magazine, “Amer- 
ica’s bountiful table was set with some 
350 foods that came in more than 30 
billion cans—an average of 788 cans per 
family . .. some 288 fruit and vegetable, 
96 evaporated milk, 86 fruit juice, 48 
coffee, 41 meat and poultry, 34 seafood, 
16 shortening, and 153 beer cans—as 
well as 26 miscellaneous.” 


The hardest problem, continues the 
article, is picking a can opener, and it 
shows an attractive photo of the 18 ap- 
proved by CMI. 


In the same issue “Look” carries a 
beautifully illustrated article showing 
how canned soups may be used in “dry” 
soups. “Americans”, says the author, 
“are rediscovering the meal in a bowl 
possibilities, and the economy of fragrant 
soups cooked so thick they make a meal] 
—to be eaten with fork as well as soon.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HERE ARE OUR pRopuCts 
| 


BE 
package more than han $00 diferent food praducs dems, 


hep ple ne 


CANCO GIVES “PREVUE” OF NEW PLANT—Residents of the Lemoyne-Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, area get a prevue of the activities of a new neighbor through this exhibit 
based on American Can Company’s products and Lemoyne plant now under construc- 
tion. The exhibit is in the West Shore National Bank at Lemoyne. 


R. D. Bergman, resident engineer of the can company, points out to John Witmer, 
executive vice president of the bank, the area Canco’s new plant will serve when it 
begins producing a variety of food cans late next year. Many of the 510 canners of 
fruits and vegetables in the states shown on the map will be supplied with cans from 
the Lemoyne factory. The display also features other types of metal and fibre con- 
tainers produced by the company. Another panel illustrates employee benefits to be 
provided at the new plant. 


ROBINS HAS 


Robins is headquarters for 
the most complete line of 
food processing and han- 
dling machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


And that isn’t Robins’ 
only claim to fame! The 
Robins line is dependable 


BEAN 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


WHAT YOU NEED! 


Blanchers Conveyors 
Cutters « Elevators 
Feed Reels « Fillers 

Graders Hoists 
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because it has grown with Robins for 
97 years. That is your assurance that 
every item is modern, well made 
and constructed ... has a record 
of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


Let your Robins representative 
advise you... he knows your in- 
dustry ...he knows your problems. 
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WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation. 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Picking Tables 
Retorts « Slitters 
Snippers Washers 


Wherever you look... 


You see ROBINS 
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AMERICA IS BECOMING 
PICKLE CONSCIOUS 


Facts revealed by the annual report 
of the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion released in Chicago last week, indi- 
cate clearly that America is becoming 
pickle conscious. This is reflected by the 
fact that pickle consumption in the 
nation has more than doubled in the past 
20 years. The consumption of pickles 
back in 1930, according to USDA rec- 
ords, was 4,486,000 bushels. That climbed 
to 6,010,000 in 1940; up to 8,719,000 in 
1946, to 9,294,601 bushels in the year 
ending October 1, 1951, and leaped about 
15 percent to 10, 660, 124 bushels in _the 
year ending October 1, 1952. ‘ 


MEETING THE DEMAND 


Increased acreage has been one answer 
to the demand. In 1930 there were 114,- 


520 acres harvested, according to the 


figures of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. That had increased to 139,980 
acres in 1951. 


In addition, the National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association has been carrying out a 
research program pointed toward in- 
creasing the yield per acre. This, it is 
hoped, may take care of the increasing 
consumption, and still leave a safe back- 
log. 

The pickle association figures show 
that the average yield per acre in 1951 
was 65.75 bushels. That had climbed to 
76.81 bushels per acre for the year end- 
ing October 1, 1952. 

Production for 1952, according to the 
report of the packers’ association, was 
12,164,610 bushels, as compared with 
10,668,363 bushels in 1951. Old and new 
stocks on hand as of October 1, 1952, are 
11,737,124 bushels, compared with 10,- 
232,745 bushels on October 1, 1951. 


While this year’s crop appeared to be 
enough to take care of growing consump- 
tion, and leave a safe margin of reserve, 
the trend of increased demand, which 
may be expected on the basis of figures 
for the past two decades, will make the 
problem one of importance. Despite the 
good crop of the past year, and the pro- 
duction boost, total stocks on hand are 


now less than the intake for the new 
crop, by some 400,000 bushels. 

Already 50 percent of the fresh pack 
is out of the packer’s hands. And, even 
if there were no further increase in con- 
sumption—as is expected—the prospec- 
tive gain of 1,000,000 bushels carryover 
a year from now will make a total of 
only 2% million bushels. That is but 
8 month’s supply, and not enough for 
the industry needs. 


FOOD INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 
THEME OF GMA MEETING 


Leaders of business, industry, agricul- 
ture, banking and education, will par- 
ticipate in the 44th Annual Meeting of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria No- 
vember 10 through 12, it was announced 
November 2 by Paul S. Willis, GMA 
President. 


“Our annual meeting follows closely 
the big event of the year, the national 
election,” Mr. Willis said, “Our speak- 
ers will discuss the business outlook in 
the light of the new national administra- 
tion and the steps which must be taken 
to reunite the American people in our 
common task of preserving the freedoms 
which have made us great.” 


Mr. Willis will sound the keynote at 
the opening session at 9:45 A.M. on 
Monday, November 10. 

Alan H. Temple, Vice-President of the 
National City Bank of New York, will 
discuss “The Economic Outlook” at the 
opening session; and A. C. Nielsen, Pres- 
ident of the market research organiza- 
tion bearing his name, will present a 
special report on “Marketing and Mar- 
keting Research of Grocery Products.” 
G. C. Pound, President of Kraft Foods 
Company, will preside. 

At the luncheon session on Monday 
(November 10) Joseph B. Hall, Presi- 
dent of the Kroger Company, will discuss 
the national election under the head of 
“The People Have Spoken.” A _ panel 
discussion of the impact of the election 
upon the country will feature afternoon 
sessions on November 10. The panel, 


under the chairmanship of Walter Cron- 
kite, noted commentator of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, will comprise 
George Gallup, President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of. Public Opinion; Elmo 
Roper, marketing consultant and public 
opinion analyst; Louis Bean of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and Donald I. Rogers, business and 
financial editor of the New York aes 
Tribune. 


On Tuesday morning, Representative 
Clifford G. McIntire of Maine will dis- 
cuss the farm outlook; also a panel of 
business leaders under the chairmanship 
of Morris Sayre, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, will discuss “The Job 
Ahead for the Food Industry.” This 
panel comprises John Campbell, Presi- 
dent of Campbell Cereal Company; 
George H. Coppers, President of Na- 
tional Biscuit Company; Paul S. Gerot, 
President of Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Austin 
S. Ingleheart, President of General 
Foods Corporation; Harry Letsche, Vice- 
President of H. J. Heinz Company and 
Lou Ratzesberger, President of Illinois 
Canning Company. Dr. H. F. De Graff, 
Babcock Professor of Food Economics at 
Cornell University, will serve as eco- 
nomic adviser to the panel. 


A feature of the luncheon session on 
Tuesday will be an address by Clarence 
Francis, Chairman of the Board of Gen. 
eral Foods Corporation. 


CHILD LABOR VIOLATION 


Federal Judge William F. Smith of 
the U.S. District Court in Newark, New 
Jersey, On October 31, levied fines total- 
ling $1,150 against Linda Foods, Inc., 
Newark, for illegally employing 8 chil- 
dren of 13 to 15 years old in violation of 
the Federal Wage and Hour Law. The 
firm produces canned chicken soup, boned 
chicken, and chicken-ala-king. 


In passing sentence Judge Smith as- 
serted “Businessmen cannot. evade their 
responsibility to prevent the illegal em- 
ployment of children under 16 in their 
establishments.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THREE GENERATIONS of pickle packers, with a total of 91 
years service in the industry, were among the honored guests 
at the recent 60th anniversary meeting of the National Pickle 
Packers Association in Chicago. 
Milwaukee, founded the company in 1898. 
son, Earl, in 1918, and by his grandson, Jerry, 27, a World War II 
veteran in 1949. And Jerry has a son to make the fourth genera- 
tion of pickling personnel. 
in the Milwaukee area, one in Preston, Maryland, and one in 
Denmark, South Carolina. 


J. G. Van Holten, now 83, of 
He was joined by his 


There are now two Van Holten plants 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wiscoNnsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-3, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 78TH ANNUAL 
MEETING, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 1-3, 1953—cANNED Foops 

ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1952—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. ‘ 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NorTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS * WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS’ e LIMA BEANS TOMATOES 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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C. M. & S. A. PAST PRESIDENTS’ DINNER 


FEBRUARY 21 
to 


FEBRUARY 25 


at the Morrison | CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


Monday, ‘Fee. '23 For Further Details, Contact Your Own Association Headquarters 


A 
| STATE CANNERS ASSOCIATIONS 
at the Conrad Hilton 
9 at the Conrad Hilton 
ry 
| 
| RRS COCKTAN PARTY 
at the Conrad Hilton 
7. 
Ly 
afr 
YOUNG GUARD PARTY 


FEBRUARY 21 
to 
FEBRUARY 25 


NCA HEADQUARTERS and C.M. and S.A. EXHIBIT 


6,000 additional square feet of display space 
— 45,000 square feet in all — a greater and 
more complete exhibit than ever before in 
Chicago! Open 10:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
(Sunday 1:00 P.M. to 5:30 P.M.). Valuable 
door prizes awarded daily at 5 P.M. 


*145 UP-TO-THE-MINUTE EXHIBITS 
of MACHINERY, SUPPLIES, 
PRODUCTS at the Conrad Hilton 
(convenient for NCA Members) 


Noted speakers and outstanding personalities representing government, 
finance, business to keep you abreast of your industry's problems and 
progress. Informative sessions, enormously profitable to all concerned 
with “This Modern Age of Canning.” Everybody will be there . . . it's 
your best opportunity to see and do business with your suppliers, brokers, 
customers, and officials who “know the answers” on government regula- 
tions! MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW! 


SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 
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All of them are marvels of operational efficiency 
—designed for low production cost and high output. 
Write for bulletins on the two latest additions to 
; the line—The Wonder 
yy] Briner, Syruper and 
Washer and the Plate 
Contact Freezer. 
/ m  BRINER - SYRUPER - WASHER 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
till 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
* present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
‘d for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Thames River Division. . . NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . . PORTLAND, CONN. 
Bogota Container Division. . ... . BOGOTA, N. J. 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 


Teterboro Corrugated Box Division . . TETERBORO, N. J. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


JANUARY 26-81, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Mian. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—-WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 


$$$ $$ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—There’s little ex- 
citement in the canned foods market 
these days as the pattern continues un- 
changed from week to week. Though 
movement is not heavy at this time, 
prices remain extremely firm due to the 
favorable stock position of most items. 
Canned pumpkin seems to be the one lone 
exception to this. Canned kraut, beets, 
carrots, green and wax beans, peas and 
tomatoes are all closely held by the seller. 
Canned fruits, too, are in just about the 
same situation, and canned sardines once 
again seem to be headed to an early and 
complete clean up. Canned salmon is 
meeting with good demand, while the 
situation in tuna is somewhat unsettled. 
Shrimp is routine and on the dull side 
for the moment. 


PACKS—Pack reports from bean and 
corn canners are coming in very slowly. 
Some new figures were made available 
during the week from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska. 

The New York bean pack is the larg- 
est on record for the state with 1,763,626 
cases, basis 2’s of green, and 982,709 
cases of wax. The total represents an 
increase of about 423,000 cases of 2’s 
over the 1951 pack. The Pennsylvania 
bean pack, on the other hand, was about 
5 percent below last year. That State 
packed 401,051 cases basis 2’s of green 
beans compared to 423,953 cases last 
year, and 162,702 cases of wax compared 
to 160,982 cases last year. 


New reports on the corn pack this 
week were: New York 1,253,864 cases 
basis 2’s, compared to 1,063,550 cases 
last year; Pennsylvania’s 432,166 cases 
basis 2’s, compares with 537,087 cases 
last year; Minnesota’s 8,235,126 actual 
cases compares with 5,883,205 actual 
cases last year; Iowa-Nebraska’s 2,977,- 
759 actual cases compares with 1,637,889 
cases last year. A large percentage of 
the Iowa-Nebraska pack was in 303 
golden creamstyle. 


STOCKS — Late last week National 
Canners Association issued October 1 
stock figures for apples, apple sauce, red 
sour pitted cherries and baby foods. At 
the same time NCA issued its schedule 
of reports for the 1952-53 season. 


Stocks of apples on October 1, basis 
10’s amounted 730,753 cases compared to 
1,825,594 cases same date a year ago. 
The pack July through September totaled 
but 228,831 cases compared to 347,614 
cases same period last year, and move- 
ment August through September totaled 
777,717 cases compared to 475,283 cases 
last year. 

Stocks of apple sauce in actual cases 
on October 1 totaled 2,293,082 cases com- 
pared to 3,186,514 cases October 1, 1951. 
The pack July through September of 
1952 totaled 2,684,451 cases and ship- 
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ments August 1 to October 1 totaled 
1,866,023 cases. 

According to the NCA reports, there 
were a total of 1,856,143 actual cases of 
RSP cherries on hand October 1, com- 
pared to 2,168,081 cases same date last 
year. Total shipments for period July 
1 to October 1 were 2,248,810 cases com- 
pared to 2,533,910 cases same period in 
1951. 

In baby foods there were 47,998,000 
dozens on hand October, 1, compared to 
55,047,000 dozens October 1, 1951. Can- 
ner shipments January through Septem- 
ber 1952 totaled 104,909,000 dozens com- 
pared to 94,980,000 dozens the same 
period last year. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Undertone—Sales Pressure In Pump- 
kin—Tomatoes Quiet—Peas Steady—Buy- 
ing Interest In Corn Subsided — Formal 
Openings In Elberta Peaches, Figs—More 
Citrus Prices—Still No California Sardines— 
Maine Sardines Nominal — Hike In Pink 
Salmon—Mixed Sentiment In Tuna. 


By “New York: Stater” 


THE SITUATION—Despite the ab- 


New York, N.Y., Nov. 6, 1952 
sence of important trading, the canned 
food market is maintaining a steady un- 
dertone. In many instances the supply 
and demand position is well balanced and 
unlike many previous seasons, there is 
no real selling pressure. It is held pos- 
sible that if development of colder 
weather forces a greatly enlarged con- 
sumer buying trend, that prices may 
move into higher ground. Of course, 
there is always the fear of buyers re- 
sistance in this event. 

The trade is concerned as regards the 
absence of sardine packing on the West 
Coast, and the hardening price position 
of the East Coast markets. Salmon is 
firmer, and there are reports of a better 
price position to the tuna market. 

So far there has been no material in- 
crease in the demand for specialty items, 
usually seen at this season of the year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Trade feeling ap- 
pears to be that there will not be any 
important price recessions in the main 
part of the canned food market. Sup- 
plies are not burdensome, while the buy- 
ing movement has been at a pace sug- 
gesting that price levels are favorable. 
Many vegetables are already displaying 
signs of tightening and the same is true 
of the fish group. While fruits are 
meeting with competition in some sec- 
tions of the market, it is noticeable that 
no price reactions are taking place. 

The feeling is that a good holiday trade 
will be seen and that as the Winter sea- 
son is entered there will follow a broader 
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demand for many of the products, espe- 
cially the important vegetable items. 


PUMPKIN — Most Western packers 
note that buyers have already covered 
the bulk of their needs, and as a result 
there is easiness to the position. Can- 
ners were offering on the basis of $1.15 
to $1.20 for 303s, $1.30 to $1.35 for 2s 
and $5.75 to $6.00 for 10s, f.o.b. Eastern 
packers are about in the same position 
and there is a disposition at this time to 
try and force sales. These interests are 
offering 242s around $1.50 and 10s at 
$5.50 to $5.75, f.o.b. 


TOMATOES—The market is extreme- 
ly quiet, but this trend has not brought 
any real weakness to the price position. 
Canners are trying to obtain shipping 
directions on some fairly large blocks 
sold earlier in the season. Offerings 
basis mid-west are at $1.65 for 303s, 
standards $2.50 to $2.60 for fancy wholes 
and $8.75 for extra standards 10s. 

The Tri-State market position is much 
the same as other marketing centers. 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. Maryland are held in 
most quarters at $1.65 and 10s at $7.65, 
f.o.b. 


ELBERTA PEACHES — A leading 
Northwest canner packing under a na- 
tionally advertised brand, named formal 
opening prices at $3.74 for 2%, halves, 
and $2.40 for 303s, while sliced elberta 
peaches 2%2s were priced at $3.85 and 
303s sliced at $2.45, all f.o.b. cannery. 
The general demand was moderate. 


FIGS — Formal opening prices were 
announced by a leading California 
packer under a nationally advertised 
brand. These were on the basis of $2.75 
for 303s, $4.50 for 244s, both glass packs, 
$4.10 for 2%s tin and $13.75 for 10s, 
f.o.b. 


PEAS — Steady demand is noted in 
many market outlets and the price posi- 
tion apparently was the important fac- 
tor. Fancy 2 sieve Alaskas offered at 
$2.10 per dozen for 303s, while for 3 
sieves, 10s, sellers asked $9.25. Mary- 
land and New York state canners were 
not believed to be carrying any impor- 
tant stocks. 

CORN—There has been a good move- 
ment, but at the present time buying in- 
terest has subsided. However, the mar- 
ket lacks special selling pressure. Many 
important New York State canners are 
entirely sold it was said on the 1952 pack 
production. Fancy whole kernel golden 
was offered, f.o.b. Wisconsin at $1.55 for 
303s, and fancy 10s at $9.50 to $9.60, 
f.o.b. 

CITRUS JUICES — An increasing 
number of leading citrus juice proces- 
sors are entering the market and estab- 
lishing prices covering their 1952-53 posi- 
tion. In most instances, these are very 
close to the ruling levels existing at the 
start of the season a year ago. 
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Sweetened grapefruit juice is offered 
at 80 cents for 2s, and $1.70 for 46 oz., 
while sweetened orange juice is quoted 
at 92% cents and $2.00 for 46 oz., with 
sweetened blended at 87% cents and 
$1.85 respectively. Choice grapefruit 
sections are priced at $1.50 for 2s, and 
80 cents for 8 oz., and broken at $1.40 
for 2s. Fancy Valencia citrus salads are 
offered at $1.05 for 8 oz. and $1.85 for 
303s, and choice Valencias at $1.60 for 
2s and $1.50 for 303s, all f.o.b. 


A heavy citrus crop is held likely for 
this coming season, but the trade feels 
that with the broadening concentrate 
and fresh market demand, there will be 
no important surplus at the season’s end. 
The carryover into this crop is the small- 
est in some time, according to recent 
trade estimates. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES — The 
West Coast canning industry is still 
without fish. As a result no opening 
price levels have been established. The 
catch this year promises to be the small- 
est in the industry’s history and many 
canners feel that if a pack of 500,000 
cases is achieved, it will be well beyond 
their estimates. Meanwhile, there is a 
very heavy demand, both for domestic 
and export account, which has_ been 
forced through the unusually small sup- 
plies remaining from the pack of last 
year. 


MAINE SARDINES—The market re- 
mains nominal at $7.00 for quarters, key- 
less f.o.b. shipping point. Canners were 
carrying only limited quantities, and it 
is estimated that the bulk of the pack 
has been moved into jobbing quarters. 
Trade ideas favor sharply reduced hold- 
ings in all areas by the turn of the year. 


SALMON—Pink salmon is offered in 
some quarters on the basis of $20.00 per 
case, f.o.b. West Coast. This represents 
an advance of $2.00 per case from recent 
offering schedules. However, there is 
also a feeling that the upturn may take 
away the consumer interest. Just at the 
moment the general demand is moderate. 
However, a leading factor points out 
that the trade is not overloaded and that 
many buyers who had shipments booked 
for movement during December, are now 
ordering out their goods. It was also 
noted that quite a few of the larger 
packers of Alaska Red Sockeye salmon 
who are selling under their nationally 
advertised brands are having no trouble 
obtaining $30.00 per case, f.o.b. Gen- 
erally the market is quoted as follows: 
Alaska red sockeye halves at $17.50 to 
$18.00; Ocean caught cohoe talls at 
$21.00, Alaska red medium red talls at 
$20.00 and halves at $12.00 to $13.00. 
There are a few scattered offerings of 
pink halves, both American and Canadian 
packs at $11.00 per case, f.o.b. 


TUNA FISH — While the market is 
firm, there is quite a difference of opinion 
as regards prices. Most of the nationally 
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advertised brands are maintained at 
around $15.00 to $16.00 for white meat 
halves, but there are also advices that at 
least one of these interests is offering 
tuna for sale and giving a larger adver- 
tising allowance. Meanwhile, there is a 
good demand, which apparently is con- 
firmed by the price position. There are 
offerings of Peruvian bonito solid pack 
in oil halves at close to $9.00, New York 
and Japanese white meat, halves, solid 
pack in oil at $14.25 to $14.50, ex-ware- 
house, New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity Slowed Though Buyers Keeping 
One Eye On Market—Pumpkin Soft—Beans 
Extremely Tight—Beets And Carrots And 
Kraut Getting Attention, Kraut Withdrawn 
— Tomatoes Firm — Peas Routine With 
Price Firm— Corn Holding Well — First 
Orange Juice Reaches Market— 
Fruits Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 6, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The movement of 
canned foods at all distribution levels 
continues on the excellent side although 
wholesale distributors have tapered off 
their buying activities to a great extent. 
Holiday items are in the spotlight at the 
moment and will remain there during the 
next few weeks. Nevertheless, buyers 
are forced to keep one eye on the canned 
foods market as so many short items are 
apparent that have to be watched closely. 
Pricewise there is little to be concerned 
about as the trade are convinced prices 
will continue strong for some time to 
come. 


Florida citrus canners have expanded 
operations and most of them are now 
running orange juice with general price 
lists expected next week. The old crop 
is very close to being sold up and the 
trade here are ready to buy citrus. 
Apple sauce canners are having their 
troubles this year as théy are faced 
with higher prices on apples which are 
already high priced. The beet and car- 
rot pack in the Middlewest looks a little 
worse each day and there is not much 
doubt about supplies being insufficient to 
care for the normal demand. Green and 
wax beans are tighter in Wisconsin right 
now than this writer has seen them for 
many, many years. Kraut is in about 
the same position. As a result of all this, 
canners are not pressing for sales, they 
seem satisfied with the first flush of 
heavy sales from the new pack and now 
are content to take things as they come. 


PUMPKIN—The feeling of optimism, 
so evident amongst local canners, is sadly 
lacking where pumpkin canners are con- 
cerned. The market is soft with little 
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indication the situation will change in 
the near future. Prices vary consider- 
ably although $1.50 on fancy 2'%s seems 
to be quite general with other quotations 
running from slightly lower up to $1.65. 
A few very profitable years brought a 
batch of newcomers into the field and 
led to the present uncomfortable situa- 
tion. The trade are buying sparingly as 
they have little confidence in the market. 


BEANS—Buyers trying to buy stand- 
ard or extra standard cuts in any size 
tin out of Wisconsin are finding supplies 
just about exhausted of both green an1 
wax beans. A few fancy beans are still 
quoted but the vast bulk of what’s left 
is in 303 tins with only small, scattered 
lots of 8 oz., 1s and 10s still offered. 
Fancy 3 sieve cuts in 303s are held at 
$1.70 to $1.75 with four sieve at $1.65. 
Extra standards are firmly held at $1.40 
to $1.45 and standards are held at $1.25 
to $1.80 where they can be found. The 
fall Ozark pack was a miserable flop and 
the trade can look for little help from 
that section. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Minor 
packs, such as beets and carrots, are 
coming in for considerable attention sim- 
ply because there is every indication sup- 
plies are not going to go around. Car- 
rot prices are on the upswing and fancy 
diced are now held at $1.20 for 303s, 
$1.30 for 2s and $6.25 for 10s. Further- 
more, the government has come in for a 
substantial quantity and there will be 
some severe pro-rating on 10s. Beets are 
now up to $1.17% for fancy sliced in 303 
tins with 2s at $1.27% and 10s at $5.85 
to $6.00. The trade are not showing 
much resistance to the price advances, 
they are only interested in covering their 
requirements. 


KRAUT — Another minor item that 
has come in for a lot of attention is 
kraut. Actually, kraut is no longer a 
minor pack as it now ranks right up 
there with beans, falling behind only 
peas, corn and tomatoes. In any event, 
kraut is not being offered as all canners 
are withdrawn and will probably stay 
that way. Sales are being made to old 
customers on the basis of $5.55 for tens, 
$1.65 for 2%s, $1.27% for 2s and $1.17% 
for 303s and quantities are restricted. 


TOMATOES — A firm market on 
peeled tomatoes prevails as canners are 
holding standards at $1.20 for 1s, $1.65 
for 3038s, $1.75 for 2s, $2.50 for 2%s and 
$8.50 for tens. The latter item is very 
short with supplies expected to be ex- 
hausted shortly. The Tri-state market 
is also strong with supplies limited and 
even California is reportedly well sold 
up so the trade are going to be in a tight 
spot on this important item a little later 
on. 


PEAS—Peas are moving in a routine 
manner with little excitement although 
prices continue firm and canners satis- 
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fied. Standard 4 sieve Alaskas are grow- 
ing shorter and are selling at a bottom 
of $1.15 for 303s and $6.75 for tens. 
Extra standard 4s are available at $1.25 
and $7.75 with fancy threes at $1.65 and 
$9.00. The latter item has been short 
from the start and offerings are very 
limited. 


CORN—With so many vegetable items 
in short supply the trade have turned 
their attention to corn where offering are 
far more plentiful. Despite the large 
pack, canners are holding prices at $1.55 
for fancy 303s, $1.35 for extra stand- 
ards and $1.25 for standard. Other 
vegetable shortages are expected to lead 
to a much larger than normal consump- 
tion of corn. 


CITRUS—The first shipments of new 
pack orange juice are now rolling to 
Chicago having been sold on the basis of 
$2.00 to $2.10 for 46 oz. As the above 
is sugar added juice it will all come for- 
ward under packer label as the trade 
here will wait for unsweetened juice for 
private labels. In the meantime, the 
trade have been buying somewhat heavier 
of old pack grapefruit sections on the 
basis of $1.65 for fancy 2s as the new 
pack is still a long ways away. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Action is at 
a minimum on all California fruits as 
the trade are well covered until after 
the first of the year. However, the lack 
of new business has not affected prices 
as independent canners are in an excel- 
lent position and prices remain firm. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Slack, But Day To Day Volume Satisfactory 

—Tomato Season Over—Fruits Largely Un- 

changed—Green Bean Offerings Limited— 

Larger Pineapple Pack Expected — Spinach 

Dull—Tuna Unsettled—Preliminary Salmon 
Pack Figures. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 6, 1952 


THE SITUATION — While trading 
has slackened off quite noticeably from 
the high levels of but a few weeks ago, 
a fair volume of business is being done 
day by day. In general the market is 
quite firm, with some important items in 
light supply, and most operators seem to 
feel that price advances will be in order, 
rather than declines, on most items in 


the list. Some items, such as tomato 
juice, tomato paste and grated tuna are 
priced below what is considered a fair 
price, but factors other than open com- 
petition are held to blame for this. Fruit 
and vegetable growers and canners have 
nothing to complain of this season as 
regards the weather, there having been 
no rains to damage late crops. 


TOMATOES—Most of the large can- 
ners of tomatoes brought their operating 
season to a close with the passing of 
October, but a few of the smaller plants 
may be opened a little longer. The very 
late pack proved a surprise to the trade, 
operations lasting about two weeks later 
note that they were able to pack peeled 
tomatoes right up to the end of the sea- 
son, instead of operating exclusively on 
juice or paste for a time. The tonnage 
of tomatoes for the season promises to 
be about 1,850,000 tons, or rather more 
than had been anticipated. Some pro- 
rating on peeled tomatoes has already 
been noted, despite the large pack, busi- 
ness having been heavy from territories 
not often served. Fancy tomato juice is 
offered at $1.10 for No. 2, $2.35 for 46-oz. 
and $4.50 for No. 10, with some canners 
guaranteeing prices until after the first 
of the new year. And prices on tomato 
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FOR A BETTER CROP OF 
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Seed Growers 
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Milford, Conn., Bellerose, L. 1. 
Atlanta, Sacramento, Dallas, Mercedes, Tex., Toledo , Salisbury, Md. 


Pickling 


OHIO MR-17 


A new Pickling Cucumber possessing excellent resistance to common 
strains of mosaic. Fruits dark green and symmetrical with blocky ends 
which are not quite as pronounced as National. Attractive in appear- 

ance, slightly more slender than National. Walls comparatively 
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thick. Possesses excellent vigor and matures approximately 


same time as National Pickling. 
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paste continue low because of a price 
war. 


FRUITS — The canned fruit list is 
largely without change, as far as prices 
are concerned, with no indications of any 
weakness later on. Both large and small 
canners shared in the unexpected rush 
of business in July, August and Septem- 
ber, and shipping is being carried on 
against orders placed then. Business 
has slackened off somewhat, but is still 
far from being dull. The trade is well 
pleased with the manner in which apri- 
cots have moved off a very close cleanup 
of this fruit seems in sight. Elberta 
peaches continue to move steadily, de- 
spite the rather wide price differentials 
over cling peaches. Fancy No. 22s 
Elbertas move steadily at $3.60, while 
$3.00 is about tops for the same grade 
and size in yellow clings. 


GREEN BEANS — But limited offer- 
ings of green beans are being made in 
this market, early orders having about 
covered the curtailed pack. Some short- 
age is being reported on standard and 
extra standard in No. 10s, and there is 
some prorating. On most other items 
in the list deliveries will be made in full, 
but withdrawals are being made from 
time to time. There is considerable in- 
terest shown in green Lima beans of 
Northwest and Utah pack, with featured 
brands priced at $2.50 for No. 303 and 
extra standards in this size offered at 
$1.50. 


PINEAPPLE—Reports from the Ha- 
waiian Islands indicate that the canned 
pineapple pack for the 1952-53 season 
will be slightly larger than that of the 
previous season, but that an excellent 
movement is being had. Attention is be- 
ing directed to the fact that fancy sliced 
is being offered at lower prices than 
fancy halves in apricots of pears, and at 
little more than the price asked for yel- 
low cling peaches. Some canners main- 
cain stocks in key distributing centers 
on the mainland and are thus in a posi- 
tion to insure an uninterrupted flow of 
pineapple to distributors. 


SPINACH—One of the most unexcit- 
ing items in the canned foods list seems 
to be spinach. Some distirbutors have 
apparently placed this on a month-to- 
month basis, as far as placing orders are 
concerned, and buy the same quantity 
each month. Some canners are not plan- 
ning a fall pack and no reports have 
been made of the proposed acreage. 
Prices to the trade have remained un- 
changed for several months, minimum 
quotations being about as follows: Fancy 
No. 2s, $1.20; No. 2%s, $1.50 and No. 
10s, $4.85. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market is 
rather unsettled and many in the indus- 
try feel that some marked changes are 
to be expected. Some of the canners 
of advertised brands have built up rather 
heavy stocks of grated which they can- 
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not move under their own brands. Prices 
on this item have been cut, it is claimed, 
to levels that have hurt the business of 
independents. Halves grated are now 
selling from $8.75 to $10.00. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the bringing in of 
some large lots of canned tuna from 
Peru and fish in frozen form from Japan. 
The California pack of tuna for the first 
nine months of the year amounted to 
6,187,712 cases, against 6,343,093 cases 
for the corresponding period last year. 


SALMON — Preliminary information 
on the 1952 pack of salmon in Alaska 
indicates that the output amounted to 
3,530,079 cases, representing a 2 percent 
increase over the pack made in 1951 and 
9 percent over the 1950 pack. Red sal- 
mon registered a gain of 49 percent over 
1951 figures and chum salmon a gain of 
33 percent. Packs of all other varieties 
decreased—coho, 45 percent; king, 36 
percent and pink, 25 percent. ; 


SARDINES—California sardines have 
made a sorry showing so far this season, 
landings through October 29 having 
amounted to but 1,684 tons, against 
85,838 tons a year earlier. Mackerel is 
taking the place of sardines to some ex- 
tent in both domestic and export trade. 
The pack of mackerel to date this year 
has been about a million cases with jack 
mackerel selling at $6.75 to $7.25 a case. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Canned Shrimp Production Off For The 
Week — Bad Weather Hampers Oystering 
And Crabbing. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 6, 1952 


SHRIMP—tThe canned shirmp market 
is about what is to be expected at this 
time of the year, because although 
shrimp are eaten and sold the year 
round, yet now they have to give way to 
seasonable foods, such as oysters, turkey, 
game, cranberries, citrus, nuts, etc., 
which at present seems to be more ap- 
pealing to the consumer’s appetite. Of 
course, when the sale of certain com- 
modities drops, there appears to be un- 
easiness on the part of a few packers to 
move their pack regardless and we hear 
of occasional irregularities in prices, 
otherwise the market generally is in good 
condition. 


There were not so many canneries pack- 
ing shrimp last week as the previous 
one, and the 27 plants that operated on 
shrimp the week ending October 25, 1952 
packed 21,731 standard cases while the 
30 plants that packed shrimp the pre- 
vious week produced 36,094 standard 
cases, or a drop of 14,363 cases. 

The weather was somewhat stormy 
last week, which interfered with the 
production of all seafood. 
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The shrimp pack so far this season is 
still behind that of last season as up to 
October 27 last season the total pack was 
353,246 standard cases whereas up to 
October 25, this season the pack is only 
309,642 standard cases or a decrease of 
43,604 standard cases. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 24, 1952 were: Louisiana 
5,864 barrels, including 3,386 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 770 barrels, includ- 
ing 488 barrels for canning; Alabama 
394 barrels, including 144 barrels for 
canning; and Texas 5,616 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 12,644 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp de- 
creased 64,858 pounds, and were approxi- 
mately 309,503 pounds more than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were 4,174,- 
647 pounds less than one year ago. The 
total amount of cold storage holdings of 
shrimp on October 28 were 2,112,632. 


OYSTERS—Due to inclement weather, 
the production of oysters fell off last 
week from the amount produced the pre- 
vious week. 

As we approach the Thanksgiving and 
the Christmas holidays, the demand for 
oysters picks up until the peak of oyster 
consumption is reached during Christ- 
mas week. While for frying and eating 
raw, the raw oysters may be considered 
more desirable, yet for turkey and 
chicken dressing, creamed oysters, and 
oyster stew, the canned oysters are just 
as delicious and certainly more econom- 
ical to use. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 24, 1952 were: Louisiana 
4,764 barrels; Mississippi 150 barrels; 
and Alabama 300 barrels, making a total 
of 5,214 barrels which was 1,018 less 
barrels than were produced the previous 
week. 


HARD CRABS—The bad weather in- 
terfered with the production of hard 
crabs last week, as it was blowing and 
the waters in the bay rough. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending October 24, 1952 were: Louisiana 
55,940 pounds; Mississippi 2,700 pounds; 
and Alabama 1,464 pounds. making a 
total of 60,104 pounds which was 50,251 
pounds less hard crabs than were pro- 
duced the previous week. 

The processed canned crab meat pack 
this season in this section was light, as 
only 14,733 standard cases of processed 
crab meat were packed by three plants 
from January 1 to June 21, 1952. No 
crab meat is being processed now. 


$$ $ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 

20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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FROZEN MIXED VEGETABLE 
GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
October 30 announced the establishment 
of U. S. Standards for grades of frozen 
mixed vegetables to become effective De- 
cember 4, 1952. 

The new grades include recommenda- 
tions for a mixture of three, four, or 
five of the following vegetables: Cut 
green or wax beans, lima beans, diced 
carrots, golden whole kernel corn, and 
early type or sweet type peas. In a mix- 
ture of three vegetables, each constitutes 
at least 20 percent of the mixture. In a 
mixture of four vegetables, a single vege- 
table constitutes at least 8 percent of the 
weight and none of the other three vege- 
tables constitutes more than 35 percent. 
In a mixture of five vegetables, a single 
vegetable constitutes at least 8 percent 
of the weight and none of the other four 
vegetables constitiute more than 30 per- 
cent. Small pieces of vegetables for gar- 
nishing purposes are permitted. 

The standards provide for two grades 
—U. S. Grade A (or Fancy) and U. S. 
Grade B (or Extra Standard)—above 
Substandard. Scoring factors include 
color, defects, and character. Some of the 
requirements including flavor and odor 
are based on the individual vegetables, 
as well as on the entire mixture, both 
before or after cooking. 

The action follows consideration of 
views and comments of interested per- 


CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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sons in response to an announcement of 
proposed standards by the Department of 
Agriculture last May. 


OFFICIAL CHICAGO FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION NOT 
CONNECTED WITH NEW YORK 
FROZEN FOOD EXPOSITION 


The National Frozen Foods Convention 
scheduled for Chicago March 1-4, 1953 
has no connection with a trade exposition 
called the National Frozen Food Indus- 
tries Exposition, which is being spon- 
sored by an exposition management com- 
pany, and is not a part of the annual 
National Frozen Foods Convention. 

This announcement has been made by 
Mr. C. L. Snavely, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers and Chairman of the 1953 National 
Frozen Food Convention Committee. This 
committee is composed of representatives 
of leading national food trade associa- 
tions which each year sponsor the Na- 
tional Frozen Foods Convention. The 
national associations participating in the 
Chicago convention are: 

National Association of Frozen Food 

Packers 

National Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 

tributors, Inc. 

National Food Brokers Association 

National Association of Refrigerated 

Warehouses. 


WENDT URGES WHOLESALERS 
TO SUPPORT 
MERCHANDISING EFFORTS 


“The merchandising and promotion 
efforts of the manufacturer and his food 
broker constitute a valuable supplement 
to the sales job of the wholesale distribu- 
tor.” So stated Clarence Wendt, Okla- 
homa City, National Chairman of the 
National Food Brokers Association in a 
talk to the distributor members of the 
Wholesaler’s Food Institute of Iowa at 
Cedar Rapids, October 24. 


Mr. Wendt said that distributors 
should welcome the merchandising and 
advertising program prepared by the 
manufacturer because of the sales value 
of such activities. “Wholesale distrib- 
utors should be glad to tie in with these 
programs so as to get the greatest good 
out of such work. What is more they 
should encourage the retailers they work 
with to capitalize on these promotional 
efforts, for this is the kind of work that 
extra profits are made of. 


“If your firm is not in a position to 
merchandise these programs itself, if its 
operations are geared to the other 
aspects of the wholesale function, then 
it is more important than ever that your 
retailers be encouraged by you to work 
closely with the programs of the manu- 
facturer or the broker.” 


Point 


CANNERS CASES 


CORRUGATED 


SOLID FIBRE 
Domestic, Export 
and (JAN-P-108) 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 26, MD. Phone: CUrtis 0270 


All The latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 
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Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 


SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


* 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products . 


e Fruits e Vegetables e« Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


copy if! could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All’ Green, Fey., No, 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam, Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
3.75-3.90 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lege...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey., Rd., cut, No, 308........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 — 

1.35-1.45 
No, 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
8.25-8.50 


Std., Cut, No. -1.20-1.30 


No. ‘2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10, 7.00-7.50 
N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ ae 
WISCONSIN 
Iey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303........... 2.85 


Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.75 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 3038........1.40-1.45 
No. 10 

Std., Cut, No. 

NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 

No. 303 
No. 10 

No. 303 
No. 10 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 
No, 2 
No. 10 

Ex. Std.. 4 sv., No. 303 scasainaisisd 
No. 10 

No. 10 

New York 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 


No. 


No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2...... 1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. sss -75 
1.171%4-1.20 
No. 2 1.271%4-1.30 
No. 2 1.121%4-1.15 
No. 10 ‘ 5.00 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
Fey., Diced, No. .80 
CARROTS 
Fey., Diced, No .3038............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308... 1.30 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.17% 
CORN— 
EAst 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
No. 10 9.00-9:50 
Std., No. 303 1.35 


Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 3038......1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 1.00-1.05 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308............. 1.35 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10.. 8.50 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 303........ cuenesione 1.25 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
Ste. 4 NO. BOB 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS ; 
Ex. Std., Ung. 8 08. -80- .90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303............ 1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
NortHWEst SWEETS 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1 sve. Na. 2.35-2.50 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
1.42% 
No. 2. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 2 NO. 808 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038.... 1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 8v., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.35-1.42%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.15 
PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No. 1.471%4-1.65 
No. 10 5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303........ 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 1.45-1.65 
No, 10. 5,75-6.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303............ 1.17) 
1.27141 30 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.55 

SPINACH 

-90 
‘No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.35-1.50 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 303 1.15 
Nb. 2 1.20-1.35 
No. 2% 1.50-1.75 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

No. 0 9.50 

TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Wei: 


No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.10-1.15 
1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.00 
New York, Fey., No. 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.75 
Indiana 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
Fey., No. 2 2.10 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 
1.90-2.00 
. No. 10 7.00 
Oxarks, Std., Ne. 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.75 
10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8,25 
Ind. Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 97% 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06 8.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.6714-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Calif. Fey., No. 1.35-1.45 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 24 3.35 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 246 
No. 10 11.25 


Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 

Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2 3.40 
Choice 2.971% 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water. No. 2......... 2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..........3.60 

Std., No. 2% ..... 3.25 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.45 

Choice, No. 1 2.071% 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 

PEACHES 

Fey., No. 2% 2,853.05 

‘ey., Elbertas, No. 2%........3.60-3.85 
PEARS 

N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 oz. ...........1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.274% 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 
Std., No. 2144 2.90 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............0 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 8714 

46 oz. 1.85 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 .80 

46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
ORANGE 

Fla., Np. 2 92% 

46 oz. 2.25 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.50-2.75 

46 oz. 2.45-2.60 

46 oz. 2.3214-2.4214 
No. 10 4.50 

FISH 
SALMON—PeEr CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 27.00-30.00 
16.00-18.50 

Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 

Tal We 19.00-20.00 

’s 11.00-12.50 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-16.50 

14’s 8.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PEeEr CASE 

Maine, % Oil 7.00 

Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 

No. 1 T, Nat. 

SHRIMP—PeEr Dozen 

5 oz. Small 3.15 

Medium 3.40-3.50 
TUNA—Psr Cass 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.75-14.75 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks and Flakes........ 11.00-13.00 
Grated 


8.75-10.00 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 

Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT—Check with 
us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Retorts. 
High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Packers, Top 
and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, pimiento, pea, 
potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey jobs, includ- 
ing plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Machine Co., 
Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE — Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000#; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 74% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125# Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 904%; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler adjustable up 
to #10 cans; (1) 150 gal. Stanless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle 
with double motion agitator; (2) New Tri-Clover #2%-EH 
Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps; (12) 3000 gal. Horizontal 
Stainless Steel Milk Tanks, insulated and agitated. Large stock 
Stainless Steel Tanks and Steam Jacketed Kettles. Also large 
lot of good used Wood Tanks and Lined Steel Tanks from brew- 
eries. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 three sieve Hydro Pea Grader; 1 Hot Water 
Blancher; 1 Mat Type Steam Blancher; 1 Rod Washer; 1 Pea 
Washer; 1 Scott Pipe Blancher; Scott Hydraulic Elevator; 1 
five pocket Pea Filler; Tomato Soak Tank Washer; 2 - 1000 gal. 
Cypress Tanks with coils; 1 Langsenkamp S.S. Tank, with coils 
and impeller; 1 TUC Corn Silker; TUC Flotation Washer; TUC 
Rod Shaker Washer; FMC Shaker Washer; 1-32’ long 24” 
wide Belt Conveyor; 3 Bean Cutters; Monitor Pea Cleaners; 
Clipper Pea Cleaners; 6 Pea Viners; 50 Perforated Retort 
Baskets; Standard-Knapp Unscrambler; Labelers; Boxers. The 
above are just a few items I have for sale. Write your require- 
ments to: W. T. Howeth, P.O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—34 inch by 70 ft. Boiler Stack, Spark Arrestor 
& Canopy; also 60 ft. 20 inch Dust Pipe & Cyclone. Priced 
for quick sale. Located Seaford, Delaware. Contact: John 
Woods, Milwaukee, N. C. Telephone: Conway, N.C. 2736. 


FOR SALE—No. 10 Can Bargain. About 2% cars in bags 
(603 x 700) with ends, 1% pound hot dipped. Part plain and 
part with M enamel inside. $80.00 per M. S. E. Mighton Co., 
Bedford, Ohio. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5285, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Pressure Cooker of large capacity for bones. 
S. E. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in one of the best can- 
ning sections of the Tri-States. Abundant good quality raw 
stocks available. Tomatoes, corn, lima beans, string beans, etc. 
At present equipped for packing tomatoes, capacity about 100,- 
000 cases No. 2’s per season. Tomatoes can be secured without 
contracting. Local labor; own water supply; low taxes. All 
equipment in good condition. Possibilities practically unlimited. 
Good chance for good profits this year. Price: $18,000. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Terms can be arranged. Adv. 5297, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Custom Cannery. Only cannery serving North 
Central Washington. Located on main highway between Wenat- 
chee and Rock Island. One acre, 2 story modern brick building, 
fully equipped. This year’s business 125,000 cans for a gross in 
excess of $14,000. Cider pressing equipment in addition. Four 
room modern home on property. Asking $20,000. Russell Eisen- 
bise, Route 5, Wenatchee, ‘Wash. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plant, Elwood district, equipped to pack 
#2 and #2% tomatoes and #2 tomato juice. Inquiries: 
Leisure Packing Co., Inc., 6475 N. Sherman Drive, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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